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variants differs from the type of the French tale by introducing the feature 
that the hero has been promised before his birth to a demon or enchanter ; 
the latter thus offers offspring to a childless father, on condition of receiv- 
ing one ( two twins, a feature occurring in versions Czech, Mesopotamian, 
Hindu, and Swahili (Zanzibar). Obviously it is this form which has in- 
spired the Dakota version, in which the magician is represented by the 
Great Spirit. The source (presumably European) of the Dakota tale is not 
evident. It is curious to find the egg as one of the magical objects of the 
flight among Kafirs (Cosquin, p. 154) ; in this case it produces a fog. 

Editor. 

Death Signs and Weather Signs from Newfoundland and Lab- 
rador. — 1. Three lamps lighted together mean death. 

Harbor Grace, N. F. 

2. The striking of an old and disused clock signifies death. 

Bay Robert and New Harbor, N. F, Labrador. 

3. If a blind falls down, some one in the house will soon die. 

Carbonear, N. F., Labrador. 

4. The meeting of congregations coming from church and chapel is a 
sign of death. 

Carbonear, N. F. 

5. Rapping on the side of a house means death. 

Newfoundland. 

6. The enlarging of a house by joining together two houses or any -en- 
larging or lengthening, and not widening, signifies death. 

Venison Tickle, Labrador. 

7. If a girl is married in black, one of the couple will soon die. 

Newfoundland. 

8. Leaving part of a potato bed unplanted means death within the year. 

Venison Tickle, Labrador. 

9. A hollow square resembling a coffin seen in a boiled pudding signifies 
death. 

Bay Robert, N. F. 

10. The frequent popping out from a lamp in the evening is a sign of 
death. 

Bay Robert and Trim Bay, N. F. 

11. Seeing an absent friend is a " vision " or " token " that one will die 
within the year. Seeing him at sunset, however, signifies long life ; at 
midday, short life. 

Bay Robert, N. F. 

12. Seeing one's self is a token of long life if you live over that year. 

Bay Robert, N. F. 

13. On the death of a first child in a family, all its clothes must be given 
away, or the succeeding children will die. 

New Harbor and Bay Robert, N. F. 
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14. Some article of clothing intended for an unborn baby must be left 
unfinished or unbought, or the child will die. 

Newfoundland. 

15. If a baby is measured within a year, it will die. 

Dildo and Carbonear, N. F. 

16. It is unlucky for a father to make a coffin for his first child. The 
child would die. 

Carbonear and New Harbor, N. F, Labrador. 

17. It is unlucky to put the baby to the looking-glass before a year old. 
The child will die. 

New Harbor and Harbor Grace, N F., Labrador. 

18. It is unlucky to cut an infant's nails before a year old. The child 
will die. 

Trinity Bay and Carbonear, N. F. 

19. The higher the day-dawn the more wind, the lower, the less wind. 

Newfoundland and Labrador. 

20. A sky red before sunrise and the color disappearing before sun is up 
means wind ; if the red continues after sunrise, a fine day. 

New Harbor and Heart's Delight, N. F. 
31. Sunset with a pink hue in the eastern sky is a sign of rain. 

Newfoundland. 

22. Northern lights, if whistled to, will come near (so half-breeds say). 

Labrador. 

23. Northern lights working to the West mean storm or bad weather (in 
winter). 

Topsail Bay, N. F., Labrador. 

24. The fire burning blue means rain. 

New Harbor and Carbonear, N F. 

25. Smoke falling is a sign of bad weather, rising of fine weather. 

New Harbor and Carbonear, N. F. 

26. The cracking of ice in cold weather is a sign that mild weather is 
coming. 

Newfoundland. 

27. Frost coming out of rocks and boards is a sign that mild weather is 
coming. 

Newfoundland. 

28. A smoky chimney is a sign of mild weather. 

Trinity Bay, N. F. 

29. If seal nets in winter " shingle," /'. e. rise, from say ten fathoms or 
more, to the top of the water, coated with ice, it is a sign that mild weather 
is coming. 

Labrador. 

30. Thunder ends in the quarter the wind is coming from. 

Labrador. 

31. If a squall lasts longer than the calm, the wind is increasing, if the 
reverse, decreasing. 

Carbonear and New Harbor, N F. 
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32. Spots on the back of the fireplace in winter mean mild weather. 

New Harbor and Carbonear, N. F 

33. Ground swell, heaving in, is a sign of mild weather (in winter). 

Newfoundland. 

34. If the land is low, it is a sign that wind will be on it. 

New Harbor and Carbonear, N F. 

35. The sea " burning " is a sign of a northwest wind. 

Heart's Content, N. F. 

36. A tide unusually low means south wind, a high tide north wind. 

New Harbor and Labrador, N F. 

37. Mountain Indians point toward a high hill called Great Knife to 

cause wind. 

Labrador. 
A. F. Waghorne. 

The Game of the Child-Stealing Witch. — In " Folk-Lore," vol. x. 
1900, M. Gaster has discussed the history of a Roumanian charm against 
the child-stealing witch. With great learning and acuteness, he traces the 
career of this particular piece of superstition for two thousand years. The 
charm, directed against the cataract, is cast into the form of an incident. 
The sufferer is said to meet certain evil spirits, known as the " Windmaids 
and the Beautiful," who blacken his countenance and blind him. The 
Holy Virgin meets certain sisters whom she bids clear away the mist from 
the eyes of the afflicted person. In another variant the pernicious spirit 
goes to Bethlehem in order to steal the child of the Virgin Mary, but is 
repulsed by the archangel Michael. She confesses her various names, 
which constitute a protective charm. Mr. Gaster shows that the basis is 
identical with that of a love-charm contained in a MS. of the sixteenth 
century, connected with the name of Sisoe. This saint has a sister, Mele- 
tia, whose four children the Devil has swallowed. The sister hides herself 
with her fifth child ; but when Sisoe begs that the door shall be opened to 
him, the Devil. enters the house in the shape of a millet-grain, and carries 
off the last child. The saint pursues, and by the advice of friendly trees 
discovers the route taken by the Devil, who is drawn out of the sea with a 
hook, and forced to vomit up the children. In Greek texts published by 
Leo Allatius is found the story as that of Sysynnius and Gylo, who changes 
into a fish ; and this Gylo is the Gello of classic antiquity, a child-stealing 
demon. In Hebrew folk-lore the counterpart of Gello is Lilith, who is re- 
presented as living in the waters, and as a stealer of little children ; against 
her exist early charms which are in origin identical with the one still ex- 
tant. That the names of the demon, in the modern charm, are used as 
prophylactic against her, is only a corruption of the more ancient form, in 
which the names of guardian angels served this purpose. Mr. Gaster justly 
observes that he has followed this charm from the heights of the Carpa- 
thian mountains through Roumania, the plains of the Balkans to old Byzan- 
tium, through Palestine, and as far as the valley of the Nile. Probably 



